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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Our Shastras and Puranas give full veat t> the glories 


‘of childhood. Great thinke’s of the world have also 


made use of their pen to express their faith in the child. 


Poets have also realised the various pageants of child- 
hood with their insight, The child has been conside‘ed 


as the symbol of the divine. Who will not be moved 


seeing his iniocence, his naturalnzss, his purity and his 


Simplicity 2? Yet the other side of this picture is that 
in practical life the child is ignored, night and day thorns 
are strewn in the path of his moral growth, and his 


parents feel that the very least the cnild caa do it to Zron 


as they wish him to do. Th2 child is bereft of the 
opportunity for individual development, 


The difficulty is that parents forget the experiences of 
their own childhood, and are, therefore, not in a position 
to perform in a suitable way their duty as parents. The 
capacity to live well with and to be one with chiJirea and 
the capacity for introspection conducive to the growth 
and building up of children is found in very few parents, 


This small book of Mahatmaji will help the parents 
to ‘discover’ the child, to revealto then the importanze 
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of his existence as also what they may learn from the 
child, It may well be said that the child is in many 
respect, a parents’ teacher—in fact they should realise: 
it every minute of the dzy, 


This booklet has been divided into two parts. Im 
tke first part we are told how parents should behave with 
their children, and in the second light has been thrown 
on the methods of imparting education, We should 
all know what the basis of education 1s, 


Although the two parts are independent, there is- 
sufiicient coherence in them. It has been considered 
mecessary to divide the ideas of the first part into three 
sections dealing with the different ages of children, It 
is a gocd sien that the attention of the thinking public 
is now being greatly attracted to children’s |.terature, 
Alttough there is some Ceep and analytical literature 
available in Hindi on the subject cf parents’ responsibili- 
ties to children, there is an almost complete’ lack 
of books giving in easy and intelligible language an 
elementary knowledge of the child’s potentialities. From. 
this point of view, this booklet is of great importance, 
It wo.ld hardly be an exaggeration to call it, in brief, 
an ‘‘Upanishad of Childhood’’, for both the piquance 
and the philosophicel depth of the Upanishads are: 
present in it, 


HOW SHOULD WE BEHAVE 
WITH CHILDREN ? 


I 


1. When a child is one year old, even only one 
day old, you should not think that he is so small 
and unintelligent that you may do anything wrong 
before him that you would not do before an older 
child. 


2. Although he cannot talk, the tiniest child un- 
derstands everything, otherwise he would not be 
able to lisp ata year and speak rather clearly at 
three years of age. 


3. When a small child stretches out his hand to 
reach something which may be out of his reach, 
and he finds that he cannot reach it, he records a 
note in his mental note-book and in future always 
benefits by that note. 

4. Please make a heartwhole note of the fact that 
nature has given the child the strength to be able to 
confront the most dangerous germs at the age of 
six months. Thus he is at liberty to put into his 
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mouth just anything he happens to lay his hands on. 


He remains largely unaffected by the germs. 


5. We must properly understand that our child- 
ren are in every way more intelligent than full-grown 
animals. Therefore, if dogs, horses and elephants. 
can be taught and trained, the very smallest child 
can also be taught and trained. 


6. Our experience about children compels us to 
state that if even a two-days old child soils his dia- 
per, he has neither teen taught nor trained. 


7. If mothers, sisters and daughters wish to know 
the proper way to care for children, itis not so 
necessary for them to pore over thick volumes as 
to understand a child’s language and his gestures. 


8. I would venture to say that if anyone calls a 
child’s crying ‘“‘crying’, then he knows nothing at 
allabout children. Whenever little children cry. 
they are trying to tell us something, Crying is their 
language. Listen crying very carefully. It is diffe- 
rent every time. The child will cry in one way if 
it wants to urinate, in another if it wants to defe- 
cate, in still another way when it is thirsty, and the 
cry of hunger again is altogether different. If an 
imsect has stung the child there will be a different 


cry. If in mistake the child is pulling its own 
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hair, then its crying will be really striking! There- 
fore, itis very important for mothers, sisters and 
daughters to study these living books. | 


9. There was a man named Raja Chandraji, who 
could tell whether there was too much salt in the 
soup by looking at it. Similarly it should be quite 
easy for us to be able to recognise the cause of a 
baby’s crying from its very tone, or, shall we say, 
to understand what the baby is saying. 


10. You may surely believe that the mother who 
instead of saying ‘“‘The child is crying’”’ says “The 
child is saying so and so’, is hundred per centa 
mother. : 

11. However, much the child may lisp, however 
many mistakes he may make, you should always 
speak seriously and correctly to him. If you always 
speak correctly, his lisping will correct itself. 


12. Even the tiniest child is learning something 
from you every moment of the day. Therefore, you 
should not do anything in front of the child which 
you would not wish him todo. For instance, if 
you do not wish the child to throw away your expe- 
nsive belongings, you yourself should not throw 
away carelessly even a banana skin in front of him. 
Even the rubbish which you sweep up should be 
thrown away methodically into the rubbish-bin. 
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13. If you wish to snatch something from your 
wife’s hand against her wish, remember that you 
are setting a very bad example to the child seated 
beside you. When the child grows older he will 
never willingly hand over anything he is holding, 
and he will always be ready to snatch things from 
other’s hands. He has learnt the first lesson from 
his mother and the second from you. 


14. A child does as you do, not as you teil him 
to do. 


15. In the whole animal kingdom, there is noth- 
ing akin to man and his child ! God knows where 
he learnt to cry! 


16. Doctors say that crying expands and stren- 
gthens the lungs. Perhaps that is why the first. 
lesson which the child learns from dec | Nature 
is to cry lustily. 


17. Natural crying is one thing, troubled crying. 
another thing. Mother Nature herself puts a stop 
toa child’s natural crying as necessity demands; : 
but unnatural or troubled crying the child learns’ 
from others. When aboriginal children are hurt,! 
they seldom cry if at all. | 


18. However wealthy you may be, you can never 
fulfil the child’s craving for toys. Then why not 
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leave him free to play with mud and water? These 
are free to all, and can be had in abundance. 


19. Ifa child is not playing you may conclude 
that he is ill. Playing is natural to children. 


20. If a little child lies with its hands and feet 
still, then either it is ill, or is struggling against the 
snell of sleep, or is preparing to evacuate Excepting 
for these thre reason, a waking child is never still. 

21. Even though children are disobedient and 
mischievous, even though they are destructive and 
torment and tease their parents, why are they so 
loveable ? Because when they come happily and 
$itin our lap all our sorrows and all our troubies 
vanish into thin air. 

22. Children are non-violent by birth, otherwise 
they would not allow crows to steal their bread, or 
Snakes to drink their milk, or a female wolf to 
adopt them. | 

23. Children are born truthful. The greatest test 
of truthfulness for a man is to have open cards, 
nothing to hide. The child passes this test. 

24, Children are born non-thieving, because when 
they have eaten their full, they leave whatever 
remains on their plate as if it were absolutely no 
concern of theirs. Gandhiji used to say that to eat 
more than necessary is a form of theft. 
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2 . The child is born chaste, not because he is 
free from desires, but because he makes no sex-dis- 
tinctions between boys and girls. Everywhere he 
sees only Brahma ( God ). 


26. Renunciation is natural to the child; he wor- 
ries neither about his clothes being dirty nor about 
their being torn. 

27. The child is born energetic. If her parents 
do not prevent her, a two-year old girl will most 
surely burn her hand in preparing chapatis : even 
so she will not give up making bread. If his pare- 
ents do not stop him, a three-year old boy will wash 
his own clothes. He may waste a whole cake of 
soar, but that is a different matter. 


28. A child is not interested in taste, in Gandhi- 
ji's sense of the word. He does not like sweetened 
milk, he has to be forced into the habit of drinking 


it. He dces not like salted; he has to be taught to | 
eat Salt. 


29. The child is born fearless; he neither tries 
to frighten anyone, nor does he himself fear any- 
one. Whatever fear he may have is a gift of nature; 
that is necessary not only for the child, but for all 
of us. Without this amount of natural fear, we 
could not protect our lives. 
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_ 30. The child is born with equal respect for all 
religions. He has to taught by dint of beatings to 
hate other religions. Yet, Hindu, Mulism, Brahman 
and Sweeper-children cannot be kept from sucking, 
one another’s mangoes. 


31. The child is born with Swadeshi leanings, so. 
that if he is given any other milk than his mother’s. 
breast milk, or any other strange thing to eat, he. 
makes faces over it! He learns thc language which 
his mother speaks; he wears clothes of the kind his. 
mother likes, or suchas are worn by the other 
children of the neighbourhood. | 

32. The chid is so much removed froma cons- 
ciousness of untouchability that even before birth 
he removes his mother’s untouchability, for usually 
a sweeper woman attends the delivery. 


_ 33. The child thirsts for knowledge. And, he. 
really covets that knowledge which is obtained thr- 
ough physical hardship. Since there is no physical 
labour involved in study, the child will be found 
more ready to draw water, to fetch something, to. 
weed the garden or to sweep the room. 

34. If we consider any child inept, we merely: 
prove our own ineptness. Whenever we refer to the 
child as a donkey ora fool. We are making a display 
either of our bad temper or of our stupidity. 
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35. Whenever we refer to the child with such 
adjectives as “brave’’ or “sensible’’, then we certai- 
nly impress people with the fact that even if we may 
not be a successful teacher, we are at least not worse 
‘than ordinary. | 


36. The child is not born obstinate and self-wi- : 
Tied—he is made so. How? By giving him milk 
, when he cries loudly. 

37. The child whose mother feeds him at the | 
correct time will not grow up to be obstinate or | 
self-willed; if he later becomes so, it would be for 
some other reason. 

38. Although Kalidas spoke the truth when he | 
said “Blessed are those whose clothes are soiled by , 
dirty, dusty children’’, it is no less true that a jewel | 
‘shines when it is polished. In the same way, it is 
really necessary to keep children clean. 

39. The child is the one living creature who | 
rejects proffered help. 

40. The child is the one living creature who will 
take off and throw away the clothes with which 
you have clothed him. 

41. The child is the one living creature who in 
the cold weather will refuse your proffered shawl, 
and will take it off and throw it away. Choosing to 
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ward off the cold by tucking up his knees and clen-- 
ching his fists. 


42. The child is the one living creature who sees. 
no difference between a lump of clay and a lump of 
gold. 

43. The child is the one ‘gee creature who can 
be taught not merely the duty of ordinary sacrifice, 
but also freedom from worldly atiachments. We: 
can also learn that lesson from him. 

44. Ifa child begins to fear the dark, or any-- 
thing else, then we should understand .hat someone: 
has ruined his childhood nature. 

45. If a child is continually spitting or dribbing, 
there may be a hair in his mouth. 

46. The child should be given every opportunity 
of looking at the moon, and should be allowed to 
derive full enjoyment from the full moon. Not only 
his eyes, but his whole body, will benefit from this. 

47. At the time of birth, the darker the room is,. 
the better, because then his sight will remain strong 
even in old age. 

48. It is very good for a child if at the time of 
birth we ring bells, cla hands or let off guns, bec- 
ause he then becomes used to these noises from the: 
very beginning. 
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49. After the child gives up suckling and begins | 
+o take solid food, so that he is no longer wholly. 
-dependent on milk, we should not give bim milk 
in the early morning, because drinking milk in the 
morning leads to premature old age. 


~ 50. Morning milk is not at all good for childrenll 
Fruit in the morning is very beneficial. Buttermilk, | 
curds, or butter are all good, but one should avoid , 
milk in the morning. : : 
51. Evening or bed-time milk is very strengthen : 
ing. It increases length of life and postpones old | 
age. | 
52. It is very necessary for the child to under- | ' 
stand the howling of jackals and the chattering of | q 
monkeys. The jackal only howls, he does not attack, © 
but the monkey is not satisfied with mere chattering. 
He pursues anyone who runs away from him. , 
Therefore, it is very essential thata child should - 
Jearn to stand up and face a monkey. 
{ 
; 


53. It is very bad to frighten small children of 
cats or dogs or any other domesticated animals. It 
js true that grown-ups are never afraid of them, but , : 
‘itis equally true that the childhood-fear email 
in their sub-conscious and continues to take other | 


forms. 


a 
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594. No one is born into this world absolutely 
fearless, for fear is as necessary for self protection 
as courage is. We should never try to counteract 
that fear which is nature’s natural gift. Some exa- 
mples of natural fear are instinctively starting on 
hearing a loud nois2, instinctively closing the eyes 
before a bright light, instinctively jumping off a rope 
trodden in the dark asif it werea snake. Such 


instincts are not harmful —we need not try to change 
them. 


55. Parents should not allow small children to 
go near the fire. They should not let them go near 
deep water, nor let them sit in a box and closed 
the lid. They should, however, also remember 
that no child has ever understood that fire burns 
until he has burnt his fingers, nor recognised the 
danger of water without jumping into it, nor under- 
stood the value of air unt:l he has been deprived of 
it. Therefore, it is advisable for parents to teach 
these practical lessons themselves; they should let 
the child burn his finger, jump into water, and shut 
himself up in a box in their presence. | 


56. We should feel a baby’s head. We shall 
‘immediately realise that there are no bones in the 
front portion of the head. Ifyou put your hand 
on it, you will experience the same kind of pulsation 
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as you do atthe heart. Therefore, we should be 
very particular never to slapa child on the head. 
As a matter of fact, we should not even pat it affec- 
tionately there. It is bad for the child's brain. 


57. We should not even scold small children, 
let alone beat them. Yet mothers in particular and 
fathers in general are so busy with family affairs 
that they get annoyed with the children’s crying and 
( mis ) use their hands on them. Considering this, 


we wish to advise that if our temper should ever — 


force us to indulge in slapping, then the cheek or 
the hip is the proper place. We may also slap the 
back, but since this is the seat of the backbone 
as far as possible we should avoid slapping a small 


child on the back. 

58. When a child begins crying, we should find 
out the reason for his crying. Crying from hunger 
may be considered as wanton crying. To cry for 
his mother’s lap is also wanton. To cry because of 
his mother’s absence is wanton. There may be ma- 


ny kinds of wanton crying. But sometimes a small | 


‘ 
{ 
aa 


child pokes his finger in his eye, makes his nose © 


bleed, pulls his own hair. At such times we should 
certainly come to his aid. 

59. A running nose or a dribbling mouth is nots 
an illness. Nature must be expelling internal filth. 
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This calls not for treatment, but for vigilance. For 
the dribbling we should put ona bib; we should 
also regularly wipe the child’s nose. 


60. If a child eats earth, we should not call ita 
habit. It is a sign that there is something wrong with 
the child’s digestion. He may have worms. This 
calls for treatment. 

61. It is generally found that in very many homes 
women who have to go out to work give their 
children opium or some other drug in order to keep 
them asleep. This is helpful to the mother, but the 
child’s health is ruined for life. 


62. If lullabies are not helpful in putting the child 
to sleep, a swinging cradle is the next best thing. 
Although a swing is available to poor as well as to 
rich, it should however be used as little as possible. 
The swinging habit is bad for the child’s health. 


63. A healthy child should wake up laughing, 
and play himself to sleep. The child who falls as- 
leep in any odd place is the healthiest child. 

64. If you ask when a child's education begins,the 
reply is, from the time when his father and mother 
plan his birth, that is, even before his conception. 

65. Do we bear children ? No they are born! 

66. Ido not know whether any husband or any 

Ps , 
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wife has:ever thought of conception or intention-— 


ally created wish — pres unite are this 


intention. 
- 67, Let them unite with the desire for ter opin 
and then the child which is born will be =y worthy. 


68. When a child is in the womb, every thought 
of the mother, every word of the mother, her way 
of life, her diet, affect the child. Therefore, for the 


sake of her child, it isa pregnant woman’s duty to. 


adopt the kind of life which she wishes her child 
to lead. 


the child in the womb, then, after birth, in his mo- 
ther’s lap, how can he remain unaffected by her infl- 


uence ? Therefore, a child’s education should begin | 


in his mother’s lap. 


70. Lullabies, different songs, various musical 
instruments are all means of the child’s education. 


71. In the interest of a child’s education it is — 
good for a mother to carry her baby with her to the | 


bazaar. Western children do not enjoy this advan- 
tage to the same extent as Indian or other Eastern 
children. 


69. If the mother’s thoughts and ideas influence | 


72. We should not buy too many toys for child- | 
ren. In any case, no such toys should be bought - 
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for children, about which the parents bnaiasalves are 
ignorant. 


73. It is scl to spend money on ol oan 
the child can learn something from them. Ifa child 


can learn a lesson from his toys, the money is well 
‘Spent. 


74. What greater abuse of money can there be, 
than to buy toys whose names the child does not 
even know ? If the child has not yet learnt to talk, 
if he cannot, understand and pick up the toy named 
to him then too the money spent on that toy has 
almost been wasted. 

75. A one-month old child can learn from vari- 
ous coloured toys. For him, everything is a toy. If 
‘various coloured cloth rags are tied above his cradle, 
low enough for him to reach them with his fingers, 
but too high for him to pull them down, he will 
‘play with them for hours. In place of coloured rags 
iballs may be used, or marigolds and other flowers. 

76. Everyone knows the proper use of toys. but 
not much attention is paid to this. Coloured toys 
are useful for the eyes, sounding toys for the ears, 
sweet toys for the tongue, hard and soft toys for the 
sense of touch; the child enjoys touching them. 

- 77. It is not usual to have toys to train the sense 
of smell, since flowers of various kinds are abundant 
everywhere. ; 
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78. Mechanical toys affect all the sense; they also» 
delight the child and stimulate his imagination. 
This is, however, possible only if the parents them- 
selves play with the children. 


79. When bathing small children one should 
never forget to clean their private parts. If this is. 
neglected there is a danger of their contracting vari- 
ous diseases. 


80. During the bath, if the baby is lain across its. 
mothers’ legs and its back, chest and legs rubbed. 
well, it does not cry, butenjoys its bath. If the bath- 
ing is prolonged, he may even go to sleep. Bnt after 
laying him down like this, he should then be laid on. 
his back and his tummy and chest properly cleansed. 


81. As far as possible, soap should not be used ) 
_ for washing babies, but in any case, soap should , 
never be used on the face. The soap gets into theit 
eyes, causes irritation and makes it cry. Soap cer--' 
tainly does clean the body, but cleans it even more 
than necessary. It dries up the natural oils of the: 
body, which are very necessary to keep the body 

sleek and healthy. | 


82. Multani clay, black clay and other kinds of . 
earth ( or Khali ) can be used in place of soap; these: 
will be more useful than soap. ; 
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83. Stammering is neither a disease, nor it is cau- 
sed by any physical defect. Its main cause is the 
rapidity of the child’s thinking process, and there is 
nothing wrong in that. Stammering is certainly 
regrettable and it should be stopped. Its treatment 
is to speak slowly to the stammerer, to lay stress on 
each individual word. A-s y-o-u s-p-e-a-k s-l-o-w-l-y 
‘y-O-u-r S-t-a-m-m-e-r-i-n-g w-i-l-] a-u-t-o-m-a-t-i-c-a-l 

l-y c-e-a-s-e. 


84. When mothers read this, they will all say 
“How is that possible ? It is absolutely wrong.” 
But I would say that this is perfectly true, and every 
child really enjoy obeying not only his parents, but 
even the servants. Another thing is that every child 
is always anxious to do some physical work. ~ 


85. If at any time you asked a child to bring you 
‘some water to drink, and although he has verbally 
answered ‘“‘yes’’, he neither leaves his play nor bri- 
ngs you water, you should not feel that the child 
hhas ignored your request, or refused to obey you. 
The fact of the matter is that the-assent uttered by — 
«the child came from his sub-conscious mind, which 
is always ready to obey and which habitually obeys. 
It is, however, the conscious mind which has to 
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put that order into effect; at that time the child’s 
conscious mind was concentrated on his play. You 
should understand that the child himself has not 
heard your request, his sub-conscious mind has. 
heard it. In obedience to the sub-conscious the child 
has replied ‘‘yes’. If you have the slightest doubt 
about this, you can realise the truth of this fact by 
asking the child. Therefore, .we should not ask the 
child to bring us anything when he is engrossed in: 
playing. We should call him to us and _ then tell him 
what we want him to do. He won’t disobey. 


86. Ordinarily, the child does not touch those: 
things with which he has no particular concern, and 
regarding which he has been impressed that they 
are not his own; but if at any time when going out 
of the room you tella child or children not to touch 
your book, remember that you are really inviting the 
child or children to touch your books and spoil them: 
too. If you had gone out without saying anything 

your bocks would have been 95°/, to 99°/, safe. 


87. Children: forget physical punishment even 
more quickly than animals. Therefore, we cannot 
cure them of any faults through physical -punish- 
ment. ‘They will never take to heart any mistake in: 
this way; we should give them some such ‘mental’ 
punishment as : | 
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_ (a) Today you have made. such and such a 
istake, so you shall not sit -with me at meal time 
if the child is in the habit of dining with you ). 


_ (b) You have made such and such a mistake, 
30 today you shall not come for a walk with me. 


(c) You have made such and such a mistake, 
so today, when anything is distributed amongst you 
all, it will not be given to you first. You will be. 
second or third or so on, on the list. 

_(d) Similarly, other punishments of this sort 
may be thought of. 

_ 88. A child should not be Dioithed twice for the 
Same mistake. For instance, if his elder brother 
has scolded him for the mistake, then his parents 
should not scold him. They should, of course, 
notice it. 

89. The child quite nae wants to learn to. 
handle every tool. If he handles any tool in the 
wrong way, instead of pouncing upon him, we should 
encourage him to use it in the correct way. For 
instance, supposing a child is digging out bricks with 
an axe, tell him that an axe is used for chopping 
wood, bricks are dug out with a pick-axe which he 
may bring for the purpose. This is what we call 
true education. 

90. Whatever the child’s age may be, never tip | 
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that he will obey your precepts. The result of 80°/, 
or even more, precept is contrary. 


91. The child may understand the meaning of 


your words, but he does not understand the emotion 
underlying them. Therefore, he does not obey 
words, he imitates actions. 

92. The child is never frightened when he falls 
down. Nor does he learn from his fall the lesson 
that he should give up doing so whatever might have 
been the reason for his fall. If this were not so, he 
would grow. 

93. If the child tumbles, do not be perturbed, 
nor run to pick him up, or take any kind of notice 
of him. He will then neither cry, nor delay in pic- 
king himself up. 


94. The child does not cry because he falls but 


because people have seen him fall. 


95. If you wish the child to obey you, then you ; 


should also obey the child’s wishes. 
96. It is not necessary to teach the child manners. 


If you yourself are good-mannered, and behave | 


politely with the child, then the child will be polite 
not only to you, but also to everyone else. 


97. Do not try to teach the child. ‘Example is’ 
always “‘better than precept’’. 
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98. Whenever you bring something home, the 
first thing you should do is to open the bundle and 
show the child what is inside it, otherwise he will 
most certainly open your bundle. 


99 If children are in the habit of asking for 
everything they see, the easiest way to cure them of 
the habit is to give them the duty of distributing 
everything. 

100. Ifa child does any damage, you should 
never be cross with him, and should certainly not 
beat him. Both these things are in favour of the 
child, but against you. Beating will never make him 
give up that habit. He will not give up spoiling 
things. When you have got back your own by beat- 
ing him, he naturally considers that he has paid in 
full the cost of the damage done. 

101. When the child does any damage, express 
sympathy with him. Help him to repair the damage. 
He will learn his lesson from this. He will under- 
stand the value of things; in future he will at least 
never spoil anything intentionally, and even acciden- 
tally as little as possible. 

102. It is true, 100°/, true, that the mother who 
overbeats her child overfondies him to the same ex- 
tent; so much so, that the mother who is always 
beating her child, will also even risk her own life to 
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save him from danger; she may even-sacrifice her 
life. But this is not beneficial for the child.. He be- 
comes self-willed:and obstinate. 


103. Parents who never beat their children, or 
never even scold them, do not really love them ei- 
ther; and if they do love them they do so in propor- 
tion to their frowning upon them. However, since 
this absence of affection leads the child towards self- 
reliance and independence, it proves very good for 
him. It encourages his self-respect. 


104. So long as you keep the child naked, he will 


gain five-fold life. By “keeping him naked” I do 
not mean that he should be left to broil in the mid- 
Summer sun or to freeze in the December cold, or 
to soak in the July rains. I simply mean that he 
should not be ashamed to bathe naked or remain 
naked. 

105. By ae small children wear drawers, 
parents help to attract their attention to their pri- 
vate parts This is oe neither for the child nor 
for society. 2 

106. Parents unnecessarily eee some habits 
of the child because they consider them inauspicious 
or ill-omened, for instance, eating with the left hand, 


fidgeting about their feet or ee up grass etc. 


That is mistaken. 
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107. We should not prevent the child from eat-. 
ing with his left hand. On the contrary, we: should. 
encourage. him. 


108. Please do believe me when I say that some-- 
times the child reasons better than we do. There- 
fore, if before us he interferes in anything we are 
doing, or makes a suggestion, we should listen to: 
him attentively, and if his suggestion appears to a 
correct, we should even act upon it. 


_ 109. When the child plays, he really plays. He 
plays with his whole body, mind and soul. If at that. 
time he takes no notice of what is said to him, that 
is not a fault, it is a virtue. Great saints long for 
the power of concentration, whereas Mother Nature: 
has given children this power as a natural gift. 


110. If you know how to transform the educa-. 
tional process through physical labour, then you are: 
a first-class children’s teacher, ne you. are: 
trained or untrained. es a 


| 111. If in his thirst for knowledge the child does. 
not let you sleep, then you are a successful as well: 
as an affectionate teacher. __ 
112. When you are teaching, if you Be ie 
that you have one tongue and two ears, then you. 
are a teacher in the real sense of the word. 
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113. If instead of one you have many tongues, 
and instead of two ears not even one, then the 
further you remain from the teaching profession the 
‘better. Please seek some other profession than 
“teaching. 

114. The tiniest children can learn social service 
‘and can do social work. If you pick up a banana 
Or a melon skin lying in the street and throw it in 
‘the rubbish bin, you are teaching your child the 
lesson of social service—you are preparing him for 
‘social work. You will find that the next day he will 
not allow you to pick up that skin, he will himself 
“pick it up and throw it into the dust-bin. If the 
tubbish bin is too high for him to reach easily, he‘ 
will stand on tip-toe or even jump to put it in, but 
“will not wish you to help him. ; 

115. Everyone knows that the root of anger is. 
ignorance. In teaching, if we lose our temper with 


.a child it means that we have exhausted all our . 
‘methods of explanation. 


116. Do not try to teach a child anything until 
"you have at least five ways of explaining it to: ‘ 
him, otherwise you wi!l very quickly lose your tem- | 
per. If you have on hand at least ten, more if! 
possible, ways of explaining to the child, then you” 


can teach him the most difficult subject without. | 
dosing your temper. | 


ty 
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117. You should thoroughly understand that. 
there is some wisdom hidden behind each apparent: 
foolishness of the child. Tolose one’s temper 
without understanding this wisdom is an exhibition: 
of ignorance. For example, if the child takes some 
milk in his palm and tosses it up like water, he is 
not being foolish, he is comparing the qualities of 
milk and water. Do not scientists indu'ge in even: 
preater foolishness than this? You should thoro- 
ughly understand that by fretting or rejoicing over 
such foolishnesses, Mother Nature removes her veil,. 
disclosing her face and presents her secrets to the. 
seeker. 


118. Children never tire. Even if they are tired,. 
‘they do not admit it. If anyone tries to make them 
admit that they are tired, they do not want to admit. 
it. If anyone forces them to recognise it, they do 
not act up to the admission. Of course, the Queen 
of the Night, and their mother’s lap, do make them 
realise their tiredness, but that only for some 
seconds. For they immediately enter into the land of 
dreams, and begin to race on playing fields, climb 
trees and reach hill-tops. 

119. How strange it is that when the child falls. 
down he himself thinks nothing of it, and the pare- 
nts who do not fall, but only see the child fall, are 
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as alarmed as pi not the child, but ney ‘themselves | 


had fallen. 


mete Do you not remember that when you 
‘were small you used to run like a monkey over the 


roof tops to enjoy looting other’s kitcs, and mace > 


your parents hold their breath ? Then in that case, 


you should also allow your children to run in the 


‘same way, and make you hold your breath. 


121. Whenever you are angry with the child, if, 


not at that time, at least later on, please ponder 
whether your anger was really justified or not. 


122. Whenever you happen to be beating a child 


for some impudence, do you know whom you are 
really beating ? You are beating yourself, you are | 


beating your life’s companion, or you are beating 


‘your mother or slapping your father. For whatever . 


impudence the child may do, he has learnt it from 


-you, or from his mother, or from his grandfather or 


grandmother. 


123. You will please fully understand that a 
child may certainly learn something from his friends 
-or from strangers, but he does not learn bad habits. 
If he did, he would learn bad habits from seeing 
-animal’s mating and from seeing sweepers eating 


refuse from the gutter he would also learn to eat 
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-defiled food, which never has. been, nor is, nor will 
be the case. The-child learns bad habits only from 
his parents or elders.: Of course, he learns good 
habits everywhere. . 


_ 124. From horse-racing the child can catch the 
ambition to out-distance the horse, but he cannot 
catch the bad habit of kicking from the horse. That 
he will learn from his elder brother or from his uz- 
cle or from his father or teacher. 


125. If the teacher says, “‘How ean I help it ?. 
The child is with me just for about three or four 
hours and for the rest of the twenty four hours is 
with his parents; if he does not improve by my tea- 
ching, what canI do?’ I would say that sucha 
teacher is not effiicient in the art of teaching. Educa- 
tion is a different seed from the ordinary run of seeds. 
It is a seed of its own type ! If it is sown not merely 
through words but through actions, it sprouts and 
grows very quickly. 


126. The child will forget a beating, but it will 
remember affection. Therefore, it is useless to try to 
teach anything through beating, because he forgets 
it. If we teach him through affection he will remem- 
ber it. The only condition being that the teaching 
should be imported through example and action. 
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127. You may ask; ‘Should we not beat child- 
ren, nor scold them, but allow them to do all the 
damage they choose ?”’ I would say “yes”, and if 
you begin to put my “Yes” into practice, I would: 
claim that you will not be a loser. But you are nei- 
ther sufficiently forgiving nor sufficiently self-deny- 
ing, nor unegotistical to put all this into action. 
Therefore, whatever I may say or may not say or 
write, you will succeed in curbing yourself only in 
so far as you have understood me, or have accep- 
ted or absorbed what I say. 


128. The child is to a very great extent moulded 
in the mother’s lap. Therefore, it is a mother’s duty 
to gain as much knowledge as possible about. 
child care. 

129. We should give the child very few orders, 
and if we do give him an order, we should see that 
the order is obeyed. If we are not careful on this , 
score the child will develop the habit of disobedience. | : 


130. Various kinds of shortcomings are found in 
children who have been deprived of affection. 


131. Children who receive too much affection | 
become very obstinate, and they take no notice of — 
anything said to them by those who so love them. 


132. It is not necessary to teach children good ° 
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habits. It is useless to instruct them ‘that they 
should pick up stones or skins lying in the middle 
of the road, and throw them to one side. In pra- 
ctice, we should just get this done by them. After 
doing so three or four times, this will become their! 
second nature, and the habit of social service wi, 
be formed. 

133. As compared to young men, children cam 
do more social service, because they never tire, and 
they are happy in service. 


134. If a child performs a service for anyone he 
does not expect any thanks. Either he has learnt 
something, or he has enjoyed doing it, or had an 
opportunity of practicing it. 

135. If you have even once enticed the child to 
do anything for a money reward, subsequently you 
will not be able to get him to do any voluntary 
work. 

136. Occasions are constantly recurring in which 
we should encourage the child to display courage, 
yet on such occasions 99 out of every 100 per cents 
slap the child or grumble at him. 

137. Encouragement does not cost a single pie, 
but it works wonders. Why then should we be 
miserly in this respect ? , 

3 
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138. Although competition is a good thing, it 
harms one of the child’s great qualities. It lessens 
his habit of independent progress. 

139. If the child asks you for the key and tries 
to open the lock quietly, let him have the key and 
try to open the lock. This effort is a lesson for him. 


140. All children wish to do their jobs them-— 


selves. If any child does not wish to, then either 
he is ill or his parents have spoiled his childhood. 


141. I can say from my personal experience that — 


at is not the child’s nature to cry, nor does he wish to 
cry, nor does he cry. He learns to cry from seeing 


others cry, and acts the part of crying before others 


just as an actor acts his part on the stage. Left to 


himself he does not cry. He uses his intellect to — 
the fullest extent, and is as delighted with his own | 


discoveries as any other grown-up inventor. 


142. I don’t know why people always think that 
when the child breaks anything he is very turbulent, | 
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‘very destructive. Why do they not assume that he . 


‘is breaking the thing because he wants to learn | 


something, is trying to find out what is inside it ? 
143. If, hearing the radio, a child does not go 


‘behind the set to look at it, you may understand | 
that his infant nature has been ruined and the edge | 


of his infant curiosity has been blunted. 
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144. Why do you interfere in children’s mutual 
juarrels? The next minute they will laugh and 
smbrace each other and put you to shame. 

145. Do not be alarmed if the child happens to 
all. Be patient. He will very shortly get up. He 
s not a man, to take long to get up, or not to get 
ip until he is helped. 


146. It is the child’s job to fail down and get up, 
ind again fall down and again get up, and again fall 
jown and be up again. I don’t know how the child 
1as learnt this lesson from the ocean without even 
seeing the ocean waves ! 

147. The child very much enjoys spinning round 
ind round and falling down giddy. He should not 
9e stopped from this. It is good for his growth and 
1elps to gain control over his balance. 

148. The child should be allowed to do plenty 
of juggling, i.e., rolling head over heels. This is 
ood for his digestion and strengthens his neck; 
here may be some very slight harm to the head, 
yut that is negligible in comparison with the other 
enefits.. 

149. It is a bad habit to humour a sulky child. 
Ne should rather refrain from doing SO. 


150. If a child knocks over his small brother or 
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sister, he should not be grumbled at or scolded. 
Scolding will neither change that habit, nor allow 
him the pleasure of sympathising, nor teach him 
any other lessons. If you are patient for only a. 
little while you will find that child comforting his. 
brother or sister whom he had knocked down, lift- 
ing him up, fondling him, and if he is sensible, 
begging his pardon. You will find an expression of. 
repentance on his countenance. Then why do you 
upbraid him and deprive him of this educative 
experience ? 

151. The first lesson to teach the child is self 
defence. It is less necessary to learn to read and’ 
write than to climb trees, to jump from trees, to’ 
swim and to face a storm and rain. 


152. A child should be taught to control animale 
—like a sheep, goat, cow, buffalo, horse, dog and if’ 
possible, even a camel and elephant—before he tries. 
to use machines. 

153. Self-satisfaction is even more necessary than: 
self-defence. Therefore, from infancy children’ 
should te taught such arts as will help them to find. 
enjoyment or Satisfaction within themselves. . 


f 
! 
’ 
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154. Children should never be given strong me- 
dicines. However, due to the modern ‘civilisation’ 
in which you live, if you have plenty of money, you 
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will neither be content without giving strong medi- 
cines, nor escape even from injections. But I must 
tell you that the reaction to strong medicines is 
many times stronger than their action. Even if they 
show miraculously quick results, they get their own 
back for days on end, and give rise to various diffe- 
tent ailments. 3 


155. For children’s illnesses, we should place out 
faith more in single medicines. For instance, if 
someone tells you to grind turmeric and give it to 
him or roast borax and give him a little, you may 
doso. Ready-made pills should not, of course, be 
considered to be a single medicine, since they are 
made of a mixture of several different ingredients. 
Patent medicines should never be given. If you are 
So weak that you cannot carry on without giving 
patent medicines, such medicines should be given 
only on the advice of a doctor. But this should be 
as a last resort. 

156. We should never plan to ‘make’ the child a 
great scholar. We should not even allow him to 
become one; but if he himself is on the road to be- 
coming a scholar, then we should allow him to do 
so, and help him in every possible way. 


157. If we plan to make the child a scholar we 
shorten his life and blunt his intellect. Again, if 
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we prevent a child who so wishes, we shorten his 


life and blunt his intellect too. 


158. Making a child a scholar means loading 


knowledge on his shoulders. The child’s becominga | 


j 


scholar means his riding on the steed of knowledge. — 


159. It proves bad for children’s health to have 


to learn verses by heart. Well, in the home, the 


parents may repeat verses, and if the child imitates { 


them and himself begins to remember verses, it is 


not harmful. On the contrary, it is good for them. ‘ 
At such times they are very happy if their pronunci- " 
ation is corrected, and they themselves try hard to 


put it right. This effort has no bad effect on their 
erowth. | 
160. At the age of three, a child can easily learn 


three languages and three scripts. Although he can | 


learn by being taught, he should not be taught. 
He should certainly be allowed to learn. He will 
pick up these languages himself from hearing 
people talk in them. Also, when he sees his 
elders write, he will not rest content until he has. 
learnt the scripts. 

161. A child of three should be able to recognise 


‘ 
| 
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all colours. He should be able to name all the diffe- 
rent tastes. He should be able to recognise diffe- 


rent sounds. He should recognise the scent of 


{ 
t 
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different common flowers. He should be able to. 
distinguish between heavy and light, smooth and 
rough, hot and cold, hard and soft. 


162. He should know the names of domesticated 
animals and their shapes. If he can imitate their 
voices, so much the better. 


163. In the same way, he should be able to name 
birds and to recognise their chattering. If he can 
himself imitate their chattering, so much the better. 


164. He should also recognise the flowers and 
trees of the surroundings. He should beable to 
tell you at sight that this isa mango leaf, this isa 
jamoon leaf, this is a peepal leaf, or this isa neem 
leaf. 


165. Children are very fond of reading and writ- 
ing, and still more so of drawing. They should be 
helped to make figures. Drawing the sketches of 
planets and stars should also be quite educative 
for a seven-year-old child should be able to locate 
different stars and planets in the night-sky. 


166. He should have a general knowledge of the 
five elements—earth, water, fire, air and ether—and 
of their nature. | | 

167. The child should not be perturbed at mi- 
nor injuries The parents can easily teach this if 
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they are themselves not perturbed when he falls 
down. 

168. Children should not on any account be 
allowed to develop the habit of purposeless chatter. 


169. At cooking time, if children also want to | 


play at cooking, they should be helped. They should 
not be stopped. They will very soon get satisfied 
and be content. In this way, they will waste less 
of your time than if you tried to stop them. 

170. One thing which is bad for both parents 


and children is to reward them for anything done. — 
“Yet it is very difficult for parents to avoid this mis- | 


take. It is true that this induces the children to 


obey promptly but then in future the child will : 
never do anything without the inducement ofa — 


reward. It is very necessary for the child to learn | 


that work should be done for the sake of work. 
‘The pleasure to be derived from work is a thousand 
dimes greater than that derived from a reward. 


171. It is very bad to take work froma child 
through fear of punishment. He should work sim- 
ply by being told to do so. You may praise him as 
soon as the work is finished; or if intellient parents 


feel that immediate praise is harmful, then after — 
Some time the child’s spirit may be encouraged by | 


a description of his work. 


‘ 
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172. Children should not be encouraged to work 
in a spirit of competition. Otherwise they will not 
enjoy working alone. . 


173. Rewards, punishment, competition — these 
are all good things in the right place, but they are 
absolutely useless things in the home. In the home 
they damp and taint the child’s spirit. They are 
useful in institutions. However, even in institutions, 
they should be used with discretion. 

174. If the child falls down while he is doing 
something or other, he should not be scolded, but 
should be treated with respect and encouraged. 


175. It is useless to hope that a fall or injury will 
prevent a child from doing anything. If that were © 
so, his development would be retarded. 


176. It is useless to hope that a child will perform — 
of his own accord any uninteresting woik. We 
should sit beside him when we want him to do such 
work. Writing is an instance in point. 

177. It is useless to hope that the child will not 
tear or break thing, for it is his nature; this is his 
toad to knowledge. 

178. It is useless to hope that the child will re- 
member your scolding or beating. If he remem- 
-bered such things his life would, indeed, be a diffi- 
Cult one. | 
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179. It is useless to hope that the child will not — 


lose things. Even the smallest of children will clasp 
money in their hand with the greatest of care, but 
drop it down on falling asleep, and then forget all 
about it. 


180. It is useless to hope that he will perform a 


task correctly because you have given him lengthy 
instructions. You should understand that if he has 
acted according to even the last part of your instru- 
ctions, that is a great thing. 


181. If you send the child on an errand, don’t 
be content with explaining to him, but ask him 


what errand he is going on, and if he replies corre- 
ctly, then understand that your work may be corre- 


ctly executed. Yes, on the way, play and playmates. 


may help him to forget his errand. 
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182. If the child falls ill, before running to the 
medicine cupboard or to the doctor, first try to un-- 
derstand why the child has fallen ill. [am quite 
Sure that if a mother only spent five minutes in 


this way, she would not have to go anywhere: 
else. 


183. It is very necessary for mothers to ‘note 
that however great an accident may befall the child, 
they may surely run to save him from the 
catastrophe, and they may run as fastas they can, 
but they should never look alarmed. If they do: 
not allow the slightest look of alarm to appear on 
their countenance the child will not cry much and 
will not think much of the accident. The child can. 
read your expression and emotions much better 
than older people do. 


184. There is a Sanskrit proverb fondle the child 
for five years, pull him up during the next ten years,. 
but as soon as he is sixteen treat him as your equal... 
as a friend and brother. Fondling him properly for 
five years is something very important for mothers. 
to know because to fondle a child, which all 
mothers think easy, is really a difficult matter. Of 
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course, it is not too difficult to be learnt if one really 
tries. An uneducated mother can certainly learn it 


more quickly than an educated one, because the 


uneducated are more keen. 


185. Loving or fondling a child does not mean 
-allowing him to do just as he likes. If one did so, by 
the time he becomes five he would really be fit for 
‘nothing except beatings. Therefore, he should be 
allowed freedom in such things as are good for him- 
self, for his family, for society, for the nation and 
for the world. 


186, Every religion places stress on the import- 
cance of remembering God. I wish to lay even more 
‘Stress on the fact that as far as possible we should 
never give children a negative order. For instance, 
af the child is making a noise, we should not tell 
chim to stop that noise. We should say, ‘You are 
at liberty to kick up a noise, but the place for kic- 
King upa noise is out in the field. You can go 
there and make as much noise as you like.” If the 
child is playing with ghee-( butter ) don’t get dis- 
turbed but s:y “Ghee is nota plaything. You can 
play with water, provided it is not drinking water.” 
‘Now you will have understood my meaning and 


‘must have promised yourself in future not to give 


megative order. 
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187. Till the age of eight or nine, if, at reading 
time, the child is inclined towards some game or 
entertainment, you should immediately allow him 
to go and join in that fun. If he is the only student, 
the teacher should go with him and show him the. 
game and answer any question the child may ask im 
that regard. That is education. 


188. It is a mistake for us to call any childless. 
man or woman childiess, but it is much worse for 
them to consider themselves childless. Who can be 
childless when society is so full of children? One 
can be childless from an attitude of mind, but not 
from not having children. 


189. Indeed, we may call those parents. childless. 
who do not know to care for their children, and 
who are not touched when fondling them. 


190. It is natural for children to grow and be- 
come sensible, but if they are properly cared for 
and educated, their growth is doubled or trebled, 
and their intelligence knows no bounds. 


191. We should first of all teach the child things. 
which will be helpful to him in self-defence, such 
as climbing trees, swimming, horse-riding, bringing. 
animals under control, shooting with bow and arrow 
etc.; then we should teach him such things as wilk 
be useful in the service of others. 
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192. Have you ever wondered what lesson the 


‘child can teach you? He teaches you that lesson — 


to learn which you go on pilgrimage, or seek out 
rishis who live in solitude or in caves, and who ne- 
ver like to leave their solitude or caves. That is the 
lesson of renunciation. 


193. If you cannot but worship, then who is 
‘more worthy of your worship than children ? 


194. Mothers and sisters, please understand that 
you are in much less degree a wife and in much 
greater degree a mother. Therefore, you should 
pay great attention to ‘moulding’ your children. 
‘They are great soul, whom Mother Nature has en- 
‘trusted to your care. 

195. There can be no better game for girls than 
playing with dolls. There is no better education 
for boys than acting various kinds of dramas. Only 
in Ravindranath’s institution I have found weekly 
«dramas, sometimes even twice or thrice a week. 


196. It is good to encourage boys to act in dra- 
mas, but it is still better to let them enact dramas 


on their own. Parents or teachers may help them 


in expression. 


197, Man is always anxious to seek the shortest 
and straightest way, and he enjoys going that way. 
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The child chooses just the opposite. If both the 
easy and the difficult ways came to him and each 
individually humbly begged him to accept itself, 
the child would choose the difficult, and round- 
about path. If Mother Nature had not given him 
that power, how could he grow from nothing to one 
or two or even about eight seers in his mother’s 
womb and remain there for nine months ? 


198. It isa mistake to say that a small child 
does not know himself. He knows himself very 
well but as he grow up, he forgets himself. Even if 
you do not take wine, you can recognise it. But 
you forget what wine is when you become inured to 
it by continually drinking it. Thus. sinking into 
worldly things, the child forgets what (how illusory) 
worldly thing are, and in a way also forgets his true 
self. 


199. Once upon a time seven or eight year old 
boys began to fight with each other. There- 
upon their mothers and fathers also began to qua- 
trel. However, before their quarrel was over, the 
boys had again started playing and laughing; watch- 
ing their parents quarrel they enjoyed it and rolled 
with laughter. When both the families came to them- 
selves, they were so ashamed that in future they 
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never took sides in children’s quarrels or quarrelled 
amongst themselves. 


200. Unless the child is suffering from any par- 


ticular disease, or the doctor has forbidden it, the 


child should be allowed to eat plenty of sweets. Swe- 
et enhance child’s energy and nourish the body. Of 


course, between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 


he should not take much sugar. During this period 
the desire for sweets should be satisfied through 
dates, raisins, sugar-cane juice, palm-juice, honey and 
such other things. 


é 
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; HOW 
SHOULD WE TEACH ? ain 
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1. Immediately it is born, the child uses his eyes. - 
He can see everything but he cannot understand 
how distant the things are. He comes to under- 
stand distance only after some time. That is why he 
tries to reach the moon. 


2. On taking birth the child can hear, but does. 
not know whence the sound has come. Therefore,, 
he does not do anything in response to the sound, 
or if he did, he would do it wrongly. He learns 
quite late to recognise which direction the sound 
comes from. 


3. Amongst all animal babies, it is only the child 
of man which cannot make full use of its nose at 
birth. Only a very strong scent affects the child. 
We cannot call that the function of the nose—we — 
should call it the action of the brain. 

4. The baby makes full use of his tongue. There- 
fore, he puts everything into his mouth. But even 
so he is weak in the sense of taste. He will spit out 
only those things which have a very strong flavour. 
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5. His sense of touch is the strongest. He recog- 
nises his mother by touch. Sometimes, even when 
he puts something in his mouth, he recognises it by 

touch rather than by taste. 


6. Nature has made an arrangement by which 
hair cannot reach the stomach because that would 
be very bad for health. In this matter the smallest 
baby is as intelligent as a grown-up man. Ifa hair 
does get into a baby’s mouth, he immediately tries 
to get it out. He dribbles and dribbles. As soon 
as his parents see his saliva dripping, they should 
look at his tongue and take out the hair and throw 
it away. 

7. All essential requirements a child comes to 
possess from its mother’s womb. He brings with | 
him all the means necessary for his self-defence, and — 
also sufficient intelligence for the use of those means. / 


8. The child’s crying is not mere crying. Some- , 
times its crying is an exercise, sometimes it is a 
game, sometimes it is used to frighten people, some- 
times to give orders to its parents. 


9. The child cries to give an order when there 
is some external discomfort. For instance, an ant ; 
may have bitten him. In such a case, his parents | : 

should examine his whole body. : 
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10. Every action of the child is performed with. 
a view to increasing his knowledge, but we look 
upon it as play or foolishness. Parents should try 
to uuderstand each of his actions very carefully. 

11. Due to the fact that a child has been brought 
up in the lap for centuries, it takes a child months 
to learn to crawl. On the other hand, however, 
his intellect has become very sharp in learning the 
lessons taught for years by nature. 

12. Nature does not leave anyone at aloss. Why 
can then the child be a loser? If we examine this 
question more deeply, or if we observe with unpre- 
judiced eyes, we shal! understand that every 
weakness of the child is, in another direction, an 
aid to his strength. 


13. Man has been farming for centuries, weaving 
for centuries and building for centuries. . That is 
why small children love to sow seeds and watch 
them sprout. This gift of theirs can be used to 
help them grow. | 7 

14. From childhood, when a child sees anyone 
Spinning yarn, he also wants to spin. At one time 
when cotton was grown in every home, the child 
could play at extracting the seeds. He loved the 
cotton gin. He could sit and watch for hours while 
cotton was being carded. _ OMML ITY HEALTH CEL 
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15. The weaver’s smaliest child tries to learn his 
father’s job and very quickly begins to help him in 
his work. oy 

16. Even today all children from the king’s child 
to the soldier’s child, take more joy in hard work 
than in anything else. 

17. The child would tire very quickly of large 
pottery factory, and if at any time he had to watch it 
for three or four days at a stretch, he would refuse 
to go there. But he would enjoy sitting beside the 
potter’s wheel not only for months but even for 
years. The reason is clear. He personally has no 
use for pottery. He has some use for the potter’s 
wheel. | 

18. Show me the child who does not enjoy build- 
ing a mud-house. ) 

19. The child is more absorbed in sowing seeds, » 
spinning and house building than in any other work. 

20. The child is very much interested in all cra- 
fts performed by hand, whether it is sweeping floor, 
brick-making, washing clothes, making pots, sewing - 
clothes, cutting hair, or anything else. i 

21. If you consider these trades as the centre and — 
wish to draw a circle on the axis of hand trades, it | 

will encompass the whole of society with a circum~ | 
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ference which even though not apparent will protect 
society in just the same way as an electron protects 
a proton. 

22. By considering industries as the centre of 
the circle which is drawn on the axis of the growth 
of intelligence, we facilitate the child’s all-round 
progress. | , 

23. Children enjoy machine much less than they 
enjoy making their own toys with weed and thick 
grass. Machanoisa foreign toy whichis very ex- 
pensive and beyond the reach of many child. 


24. There is one aspect of education which tho- 
ugh it may appear rather useless, is none-the-less very 
useful for intellectual development, such as solving 
puzzles and arithmetical problems. Children sho- 
uld be a'lowed sometime for this before going to 
bed is a good time for such a pastime. 

25. Children should not practice only answering 
riddles they should also practice making riddles. 
This can very easily be done. | 

26. It is a less helpful for the development of the 
Child’s intellect to ask him how many legsa dog 
has than to ask him which animals have four legs, 
or what four-legged animals live in his house. 


27. So far as legs are concerned there are creatures 
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with one, two, four, six, eight, ten or even a hundred. 
Children should know them. These are tree, crow, 
dog, insect, spider, crab and centipede. 


28. Animals may have from two to ten nipples. — 
Children should also know their names. She-pigs: . 
have twelve nipples. 


29. Children should be able to tell by the appea-_ 
rance of an animal whether it lays eggs or gives 
birth toa live young. It is easy to recognise this. 
Animals with formed ears give birth to live young, 
those which have a hole in place of ears lay eggs. 


30. In all languages there are separate names for 
the young of almost all animals. Children should — 
know all these. For instance, the young of dogs are 
called puppies, of horses colt, of cows calves, of | 
buffaloes buffalo calves, of goats kids, of sheep 
lambs, of lions lionets, of pigs piglets, of foxes cubs, | 
of elephants elephant calves, of snakes snakelets, 
of hen chickens, of owls owlets, of birds chicks, of 
crows crowlets, of trees seedlings etc. 


31. It is necessary for a child to know howa 
horse is brought under control, how a bullock can 
be controlled, how to ride a camel, how an elephant 
is kept under control. That is to say, he should 
know the names of reins, the bullock’s control rope, 
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the camel’s rein and the goad. He may already know 
these things, but when he is asked these questions 
he has to use his brain which sharpens his wits. 


32. A child should also know the principal tools 
of the shoemaker, such as the last, etc. of the potter, 
such as the wheel, the stick, the cord etc.; of the 
carpenter, such as the saw, the plane, the divide, 
the.auger, the drill, the adze etc.; of the tailor, such 
as inch-tape, needle, smoothing iron and nowadays 
the sewing machine etc. 


33. If we ask children about industries this also 
involves brain work, as for instance, what we call 
a man who cords cotton ? What do wecalla man 
who sells betel ? What do we call a man who makes 
earthen pots ? What do we call a man who weaves 
cloth ? What do we caJla man who brings our 
letters ? etc., etc. 


34. We should teach the child to classify, as for 
instance, how many kinds of conveyance are there ? 
Which of these are used on. Then, how many road 
conveyances are there ? Those which can be used 
without pull such as cycle; those which are drawn 
by animals, such as tongas, bullock-cart, camel-cart 
_etc., those which run on oil e. g., motor car, those 
which consume steam i. e. the steam engine; those 
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which run on electricity, e. g. tram and those which > 
are propelled by hand, e. g. perambulators, rick-— 


shaws etc. How many tubes conveyance are found on 
water ? Those propelled by man-power as the row- 
ing boat, by oil the motor boat, by steam the ship, 


by air the sailing ship. How many kinds of con-— 


veyance we see in the air ? Those which go by gas 
e. g. the balloon, or by the help of wings, such as 


aeroplane, or those which go with the help of a- 
balloon, such as the airship. Then, there are differ-_ 


ent classes of aeroplanes such as bombers, heli-cop- 


fers, jet planes etc. 


35. Children can also be asked such questions as | 
“*What is the name of the institution in which chil- — 
dren study ( school ). What is the name of the insti- — 


tution which collects and delivers our letters ? ( The | 


Post Office ). What is the name of the iustitution — 
which takes us to distant places ? ( The Railway ). : 


Or questions may be asked in this way : What isthe | 


school? What isa Post Office ? What isa station — 


ora hospital ? etc. 


36 The children should have a knowledge of | 


the heavens. They should know the twentyseven 


asterisms, the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the | 
seven planets. Before telling them their names they — 


should see them in the sky. 
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Note : A small book on astronomy should be 
purchased However, some indications are given 
below : 

(a) The seven planets are: 


. Lhe sun, after whom Sunday is named. 

. [he Moon, after whom Monday is named. 
. Mars, after whom Tuesday is named. 

. Mercury, after whom Wednesday is named. 
. Jupiter, after whom Thursday is named. 

. Venus, after whom Friday is named. 

. Saturn, after whom Saturday is named. 


Rahu-Ketu are not planets. There are, of course, 
three other planets which have recently been disco- 
vered but they can be seen only with the telescope 
and not with the naked eye, Uranus, Neptune and 
Pluto. 

Mercury and Venus are the planets of morning 
and evening. They are visible either before sunrise or 
after sunset. The planet Mars is red. We can easily 
tell by consulting the almanac, when and where it 
can be seen in the sky. Jupiter is a very bright planet. 
It is very easy to recognise. Saturn is a black planet. 
It is difficult to see. We can also trace it from the 
almanac. 


(b) There is a difference between stars and pla- 
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nets. Stars twinkle, planets do not. Therefore, we 
can easily recognise planets in the sky. 


(c) About the constellations, I would only say 
that the twelve months.are named after the twelve 
constellations, as in Hindi Chaitra (#2 ) from Chitra 
(iaat), Vaishakha (aare ) from Vishakha ( faarar ), 
Jyeshtha ( sats ) from Jyeshtha (sass ), etc. Some- 
other constellations you will be able to understand ° 
on your own, as Purvashadha ( gafarer ), Uttarasha- 
dha (swzusret), Purva Bhadrapada (cat seq ), 
Uttara Bhadrapada (sau wegz ) Purva Phalgun ( cat 
gieqa ), Uttara Phalgun ( saz areqa ) etc. Practically 
everyone knows Swati ( earfa ). Every farmer knows. 
the Ghori constellation known in Sanskrit as Ash-— 
wini ( afgaat ). There are three stars in this conste- 
llation. On the full moon of Kunwar it rises in the | 
evening and sets in the morning. It can, therefore, 
be very easily recognised in the month of Kunwall 
(4a). Bharani azct adjoins Ashwini. After that , 
comes Krittika ( efaar). Thus there are 27 asteri- | 
sms. Anyone with some knowledge of these can 
find them in the sky and show them to the children. | 

37. Children can very easily be taught about the | 
three states of matter liquid, solid and gas | 


They should have no difficulty in — | 
Jiquid matter. They should also be able to tell the» | 
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names of solid objects. Gaseous matter is a little 
more difficult, but gas is now used in almost every 
home. Gas lamps are used in village in place of 
torches. Gas stoves are also gradually becoming 
‘universal in use. 


38. Children should know why wood floats on 
and iron sinks in water. 

Small iron weights are in use in every home. By 
dropping an iron weight into a bowl of water, the 
child can easily be given to understand that iron is. 
very much heavier than water. 

39. Children should also be asked such ques-. 
tions as which animal has a very long nose ? ( The 
elephant ). Which animal has ears as big as a winn- 
Owing basket ? ( The elephant ). Which animal has 
no legs and yet runs quickly ? ( The snake ). 


40. The habit of understanding very quickly 
everything he sees can be incalculated in the child in 
the following ways: 

_ (a) Take various things. Cover them with a 
handkerchief. Uncover the things while you count 
them, then cover them up again and see how many 
€ach child can remember. 

(b) This game can be played in different ways. 
‘Sometime remove one object, sometime another, 

_and then ask the children which object is missing ? 
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(c) The places of the objects can be changed, 
-and the children asked what change has been made. 


41..Various actions should be performed before 
the children. Take off your cap and put it on the — 
table. Take your pen from your pocket and hide it , 
cunder your cap. Take out your handkerchief and | 
place it on the cap etc. etc. Then ask the children, — 
“What was my second action ? What was the last ° 
-one ? And what the first one”’ etc. 

42. The children can be asked such questions as _. 
“What is a mango? They should reply that it is 
fruit. Then a glass is a utensil, currant isa dried 
fruit, wheat is grain, a pice is coin, iron is a metal, 
-a cow iS an animal, an ant is an insect, a PagenA is 
_a bird, etc. | 

43 The children may also be asked to give one 
‘word for mango, banana and melon. They should 
teply “Fruit”. In the same way, lota, glass, thali 
-are “‘utensils”. Tonga, motor, train are “‘conveyan- 
ces’. Mars, Mercury and Venus are “planets”. 
Neem, Peepal and Imali are “‘trees’’. 


44. A three to four year old child should be able 
‘to tell what organ he uses to see, to hear, to smell 
-or taste with, and how he can tell whether anything 
is hot or cold, light or heavy, smooth or rough, 
chard or soft. 
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43. Between the age of five and eight, a child: 
should be able to approximate. Previously this kind’ 
of game was popular, but nowit is less-so. The- 
child should make a heap of coins and be able to. 
tell approximately how many coins there are in its. 
He should be able to judge the distance between: 
objects in yards and feet. He should be able to 
judge how much milk isa seer; how much wheat 
is a seer; how much cotton isa seer. That is to. 
say, he should be able to judge the weight by seeing. 
- the heap. 

46, The child should also know the time. At 
five years of age he shouid be able to tell the time 
by the clock. He should know what a minute is, 
what an houris. He can learn to understand a 
minute from the second’s hand of the clock. The 
child can understand a second very quickly by clo-- 
sing his nose and his mouth. : 


47. The theory of comparison is difficult to tea-- 
ch and understand, yet small children can follow 
it. Put some lukewarm water in one glass and some 
hot water in another. First ask the child to put 
his finger in the lukewarm water. Then let him 
take his finger out of this and put it straight into. 
the warmer water. Then he should again take out 
his finger and put it into the lukewarm water. The 
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lukewarm water will now feel cold to him. In this 
way he can understand that heat and cold are only — 
relative terms. Water in itself is neither hot nor 
cold, but only in comparison. In the same way, an 
object which looks small when seen from a distan- 
ce, appears large when seen closely. The thing is — 
true of weight, and of smooth and rough surfaces; 
it is true even of joy and sorrow. 


48. So far as religion is concerned, the child 
should not be taught anything about which opin- © 
ions may be divided. That is to say, he should not 
be bothered about anything which cannot be under- 
stood by the intellect or through logic. 


49. The environments of the sect in which a child 
is born have some impacts on mind. As he grows, 
he begins to ask questions to his parents and 
teachers and their answers in support of their con- 
victions make its belief take roots. This kind of 
education is injurious to it and also to the society 
and to the country because it narrows the vision of 
the child. 


50. The child’s heart should be left completely 
free to grow noble and large. 


51. True religion is speaking the truth, refrain- 
ing from tormenting others, living in contentment, | 
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refraining from the use of bad language, refraining 
from taking away others belongings doing any 
thing impolite These are the pillars which support 
the entire edifice of society. Therefore, children 
should surely be taught these virtues. 


52. It is not necessary to tell the child to tell the 
truth, nor will he learn to tell the truth from such 
instructions. Always speak the truth to him and 
he will himself speak the truth. Do not torment 
him, and he will not torment you. Ask his permis- 
sion before using his things and he will not use your 
things without asking your permission. Be patient 
and show your contentment, and he will also be pa- 
tient and contented. Do not use bad language, and 
he will not use bad language. Be polite and he too 
will be polite. The child is only very slightly, if at 
all, affected, by wrong teaching he is more affected 


by the actions and ways of life of parents and tea- 
chers. 


53. If you do not like something which the child 
has done, turn the searchlight inwards before saying 
anything to him. In ninetyfive out of a hundred 
cases you will realise that he has learnt all those bad 
habits from you or from his mother. Not so much 
from his elder brother or sister, of course, they 
might have irrigated the field. 
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54, Is any time unsuitable for child’s education ? 
His education can proceed during play, at meals. In 
quarrels, in waking and slecping, while rising and 
sitting, while walking, crying or laughing. But this. 
is difficult, for this education must not become irk- 
some. That is to say, the child should not realise 
that he is being taught. It should se.m to him that 
this is all a game a very good and enjoyable game. 
If he cries he should cry well. What I mean is, that. 
whatever a child may be doing at particular time,. 
he should enjoy it and not find burdensome 

55. It should always be borne in mind that the 
essence of teaching is at any cost to keep the child | 
satisfied with his lessons. This is easier for him, 
than for us, but he also very quickly forgets what. 
he has learnt. Our jobis to remind him at the. 
right time. : 


: 
, 
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56. Suppose a child of four uses foul language. 
One mother slaps him the second scolds him, the: 
third threatens all sorts of unpleasant punishments, 
another threatens not to love him in future. Of cou- 
rse, no one encourages him. Then just think of the 
mother who, running up to the child and fondling’ 
him takes him to the tap and _ says, “My child, you’ 
have fouled your mouth with bad language. It is: 
smelling foul”, and makes him rinse his mouth. 
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Now the child gargles several times and rubs his — 
tongue hard to clean it. In future, whenever he 
hears another child use bad language he affectiona- 


tely brings him to his mother and asks her to rinse 
out his mouth. 


57. Although there is no doubt that to educate 
a child one needs a mother’s love’ and a mother’s 
indulgence, yet one also needs the wisdom of Vyas. 

58. A child should be able to play at least one 
musical instrument, such as the flute, the timbrel, 
the guitar, the drum, the cymbal, or the tambourine. 
These are things which even the poorest child can 


obtain.. Education without musical instruments 
remains incomplete. | 


39. Children can very quickly learn the musical 
scale. If anyone in the house practises it, the child 
will learn it of its own accord. 

60. Drama is a method of. education which 
educationists have learnt from the child -himself. . 
Perhaps it was drama which made Darwin’ say that 
man has descended from the monkey, since monkeys 
imitate not only men, but also other animals. 

61. When a child begins to imitate anyone, and 
either of his parents joins him in this fun, he can 
be taught all that about this trade or profession, 
which can not be obtained in the school. 
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62. Children imitate everyone, but they’ imitate 


labourers and actual doers most of all. If they see 
anyone ploughing, they will most certainly begin 


to plough, but if they see the tax-collector collect-— 
ing revenue on the same field, they may perhaps | 


not imitate him. If they are playing at thieves they 


will be most anxious to be the thief, the second 


choice will be the policeman. Only the thin, sicklt 
child will choose to play the judge and after a shor 
time even such a child will want to play the thief. 


63. The leader of the children’s play will be one 
who is not prepared to obey any rules, or whois | 


prepared to break every rule and prepared to face 
every difficulty. 


64. The trouble is that no one intentionally and | 


willingly bears children. They simply happen to be 
born. That is why nobody wishes to spend any time 
on them, though money might be spent over them. 


65. We should understand that we do not feed 


the child free of charge. He is himself happy, and | 


_ thus becomes a tonic for everyone in the house, 
and so prevents illness from entering the partal. 
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66. Even if a mother performs a favour to a | 
child by laying him down beside her and feeding | 


him, the child also favours his mother to an equal 
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extent by keeping her warm, for the child’s body 
is warmer than the mother’s. However difficult any 
branch of science may be, it can easily be taught to 
the child ina simple way, for the smallest seed of 


the biggest tree can be enclosed in math-box. 


67. Children should be left free to play by them- 
selves. We should certainly teach them many games 
and provide them with the accessories but they 
should also be left free to chose and play their own 


games. A grown-up may surely be present, but he 
_ should interfere only when the youngsters ask him. 


68. Children should certainly be taught to do 


_ their work at the proper time, but they should not 
be bound by time. They should bind themselves 


init Mealtime should be definite, but ifa child | 
- does not come in time, he should not be denied his 


meal because he has already missed a lot of fun by 
coming late, such as sitting to eat his meal with all 
others, having hot fresh food, etc. 


69. The child will, of course, have to sit down to 


- reading and writing, but as far as possible we should 


arouse his interest in them so that he himself enjoys 


reading and writing. 


70. It is true that in school the child feuds to 
read and write well, learns how to behave, learns 
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games and sports, learns how to meet people, yet we 
should also note what good things he forgets there, 
and what bad habits he catches there. Probably 
he remains where he was before he went to school. 
That is why people with the highest degrees have 
again to be taught different types of practical work,. 
separately. | 

71. Our old mohalla or home schools were sligh- 
tly harmful, but not to that extent as the modern — 
government schools. If the old system had been © 
continued with improvements we would not have 
heard of the complaint and abuses we read in the 
papers daily. Blackmarketing, bribery and corrup- 
- tion would not then have existed, or would have 
been practically non-existent. 


72. The children who are today small will one 
day grow up. They will shape the future, There- 
fore, anyone who is careless in this matter is anti- 
social, anti-national, and an enemy of international 
peace. | 

73. We should recognise our responsibility by 
regarding the child asa superior soul. Then alone 
our country will rise, be prosperous and happy and 
play its important and significant role amongst the: 
nations of the world. | 
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